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in the latter.   Of Princeton, he used the word University

by the figure of speech known as anticipation, but this
he did of intention; announcing the relative values in a
university scheme of the classics, mathematics, mental
and moral science, political economy, literature, aesthetics*
modern languages, and, what was then a high novelty,
physical training. He likewise discussed modes of teach-
ing, the uses of fellowships, standards of scholarship, and
the superlative importance of professorial teaching as op-
posed to the tutorial system. Yet this was done without
any sense on the part of his hearers that a stranger was
assuming to dictate; the feeling was as if a powerful com-
patriot, or even fellow-scholar, had put his shoulder to a
wheel just turning out of the old ruts. This instinctive
perception was prescient, for within less than a quarter
of a century some of the American colleges have been
transformed in scope and spirit, and in that transforma-
tion Princeton has moved as one of the controlling forces*
The higher education was at the ebb-tide of its for-
tunes during the sixties, throughout the whole United
States. This was in no sense due to the lack of great
scholars and able teachers, as a glance through the
catalogues of those years will conclusively prove; it
was owing to an inadequate, crystallized system, and
the neglect of educational interests incident to the great
struggle for nationality. Young men of intellectual
aspirations were turning their eyes toward Europe for
the stimulus and opportunity they so eagerly desired.
Since both England and France were slightly disdain-
ful of American learning, and their universities, in
consequence, were not entirely hospitable to American
students, the eager youth of the United States werehe chap-s.
